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he still deemed Neeker indispensable, and thought that
the time was not yet come to turn out the ministry. He
offered his good services to effect a reconciliation between
Necker, Montmorin, and Mirabeau. The latter was so
anxious to act with Lafayette that he did not refuse
these overtures: and a few days later he had an inter-
view with the two ministers. Necker, although no
longer supercilious, openly said that his unsullied reputa-
tion, the true source of his influence, would not allow
him to be a member of a ministry in which Mirabeau
held office. However indignant with "the despicable
churlatan, who had brought France and the Monarclry
within an inch of ruin, which he would rather see con-
summated than confess his incapacity even to himself,"
Mirabeau restrained his anger. The offer of an embassy,
which, he tells us, he refused, proved that the ministry
regarded him as an enemy whom it would be well to
remove, rather than as a possible ally. He accordingly
tried to persuade the commander of the National G-uards
to throw his influence into the scale against them, and
to promote the formation of a strong ministry composed
of men who would not cease to be the representatives
of the people when they became the servants of the
Crown.

If smooth words could avail, these should not be
wanting. On October 19, at the first meeting of
the Assembly in Paris, Mirabeau proposed a vote of
thanks to Bailly and Lafayette. On the same day he
wrote to the latter: "Whatever the issue may be I shall
be yours to the end; because I have been so attracted
by your great qualities, and because I feel the im-
possibility of ceasing to be interested in a career so